THE ARTIST IN THE GREAT STATE

istinism. The plutocrat saw through the decep-
tion; it was not beauty the pseudo-artist sold him,
any more than It was love which the prostitute gave.
He turned from it in disgust and decided that the
only beauty he could buy was the dead beauty of
the past. Thereupon set in the worship of patine
and the age of forgery and the detection of forgery.
I once remarked to a rich man that a statue by Ro-
din might be worthy even of his collection. He re-
plied, "Show me a Rodin with the patine of the
fifteenth century, and I will buy it."

Patine, then, the adventitious material beauty
which age alone can give, has come to be the object
of a reverence greater than that devoted to the idea
which is enshrined within the work of art. People
are right to admire patine. Nothing is more beau-
tiful than gilded bronze of which time has taken
toll until it is nothing but a faded shimmering
splendour over depths of inscrutable gloom; noth-
ing finer than the dull glow which Pentelic marble
has gathered from past centuries of sunlight and
warm Mediterranean breezes. Patine is good, but
it is a surface charm added to the essential beauty
of expression; its beauty is literally skin-deep. It
can never cqme into being or exist in or for itself;
no patine can make a bad work good, or the forgers
would be justified. It is an adjectival and ancillary
beauty scarcely worthy of our prolonged contem-
plation.

There is to the philosopher something pathetic
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